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affirms that the facts fall into various systems, orders and series, and 
he goes on to insist further that these systems, orders and series are 
not "read into" the world by the mind, but were there from the be- 
ginning. Mr. Bradley's criticism of the thing in itself is based on the 
difficulty of conceiving a "thing" devoid of all phenomenal quali- 
ties. 27 While realism tends to uphold the independence of realities 
which are merely thought and not sensuously perceived (e. g., rela- 
tions), it would agree that a "thing" without sensuous qualities is 
indeed a monstrosity of thought. Realism's doctrine of epistemolog- 
ical monism, of course, saves it from the difficulties of the Kantian 
Ding-an-sich. 

Such then is the negative dialectic of Mr. Bradley; such are the 
internal self-contradictions he finds involved in our finite universe. 
While it can not be denied that a discussion like that which we have 
just examined tends to rouse us from our dogmatic slumber, and 
forces us at least to attempt clear thinking, it ought to be equally 
evident from our discussion that it does not in reality give us any 
ground for denying that unity and diversity are mutually compatible. 
It does make it clear that the unanalyzed identity in difference in- 
volved in the concept of the substantial thing and its various rela- 
tions must give way before some more analytic theory; but, if our 
argument holds, it is in the concept of system or more exactly of 
serial order that the solution of the problem is to be sought, rather 
than in the doctrine of Appearance and Reality. It is, of course, be- 
cause of the desire to establish his theory of Reality that Mr. Bradley 
undertakes to demolish Appearance, just as Zeno long ago sought to 
destroy the world of movement and multiplicity in favor of the per- 
manent One of Parmenides. A consideration of the same problems 
proceeding without the guidance of such a motive must of necessity 
lead to a less startling result. 

W. CUETIS SwABEY. 
University of Kansas. 
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Problems of Religion: An Introductory Survey. Dueant Deake. 
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425. 

The spiritual stress of recent years has directed men's thoughts 
with unusual earnestness to the need of guidance in their religious 
aspirations and beliefs. The present book offers to the generality of 

st Op. tit., p. 130. 
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men, as well as to maturing students, a very helpful survey of the 
problems which immediately confront them. Its cordial reception, 
in lecture form, by several classes sufficiently guarantees this help- 
fulness; while its optimism and idealism ensure a decided moral in- 
fluence for good. 

The author, a professor of philosophy at Vassar College, arranges 
his twenty-five chapters in three approximately equal parts — his- 
torical, psychological, and philosophical. But the book presents a 
single, underlying thesis or drift, which seeks to emphasize a creed 
which the author formulates as a closing summary, a creed essen- 
tially Unitarian and ethical. In the historical chapters those ele- 
ments of formal religions which make toward his conclusion receive 
special stress, while others are minimized or omitted, notably in the 
cases of Confucianism and Mohammedanism. Thus "the Algonkin 
'manitou' and the Melanasian 'mana,' a mysterious potency, a vital 
power, recognized in things, to be reckoned with and dealt with cau- 
tiously, but not clearly personal" (p. 11), come into rather close 
relationship with "an ideal working itself out in the historic process, 
a great Power irresistibly drawing us on to some far off and unknown 
goal, and demanding our entire allegiance" (p. 147). The essential 
difference here is not in the objective deity, but in the aspirations 
and attitude of the devotee. It arises from the sacrifice of worldly 
aspirations and devotion to the realization of an ideal of right. The 
whole conception appears to be closely allied to the Platonic idea of 
God (p. 309) "as a goal or magnet toward which the creation was 
being irresistibly drawn." 

Such a writing is not to be judged wholly by scholarly standards ; 
it is not solely an exposition of problems, but a polemic directed 
toward the solution of them. Were it the former, in spite of many 
finely written passages, candor would admit the charge of dogmatism 
and pronouncement of conclusions where the issue still lives. But 
the writer's purpose and the reader's need is to arrive at conclusions. 
The value to be sought is not information about religions or about 
current discussions concerning religion, but rather guidance in the 
formation of religious beliefs and of ethical tendencies. The book 
is not primarily philosophical, but a twentieth-century layman's 
Bible, providing a groundwork of reason for the faith which it for- 
mulates. As such it is to be valued by the need of such guidance and 
by the desirability of its constructive tendencies. 

The considerable difficulties under which the organized forces of 
religion labor in their endeavor to secure active adherence, largely 
because of their historical creeds and associations, certainly render 
welcome any support to their endeavor to draw men toward right- 
eousness. "While the author's aloofness from such creeds, and his 
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clear avoidance of the literal divinity of Christ (p. 44) and of per- 
sonification of the deity (p. 146), render his conclusions theologically 
unacceptable to certain churches; the main tendencies of Part III. 
(Philosophical) and certainly of Part II. (Psychological) serve to 
rekindle the religious spirit and to promote a healthful optimism and 
devotion to service. Professor Drake shows fanciful ingenuity in 
vesting the divinity of Christ (p. 142) — and the doctrine of the 
Trinity (p. 136) — with a transcendental meaning. Indeed, his ulti- 
mate formulation of faith clings reverently to the older forms and 
phraseology, touched to a significance more in keeping with the ra- 
tionalistic tendencies of modern thought. 

The chapters are well and clearly written, and concluded with 
carefully chosen bibliographies. If at times, as in Chapter X., there 
are general, abstract, sweeping statements to cover ground — much 
ground had to be covered — with insufficient concrete illustration, 
Professor Drake as a whole sustains the quality of his valuable Prob- 
lems of Conduct. Though his .transfiguration of prayer into a mono- 
logue of reflexion, praying to nothing definite with no effect on any- 
thing external (pp. 190-92) exemplifies a tendency to wrest the 
spirit in forms so as to suit his purpose, the judgment and taste 
of the author will usually find acceptance. He has gone far in an 
endeavor to pour new wine into old bottles. It is not unfair for 
offended conservatism or dissatisfied rationalism to use in reply his 
own words (p. 221) : "What though creeds and rites are foolish and 
fanciful, so the spiritual vision is high and ennobling ! ' ' 

Percy W. Long. 
Harvabd Univeesitt. 
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